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This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 
crop... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contemporary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 
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InisH CHRISTMAS CANDLE. A most distinctively Irish Christmas tradition—one 
that seems to be of Irish origin and confined to Ireland —is that of the Christmas 
Candle. On Christmas Eve the head of the household sets a large candle, 
lit by the youngest child in the house, in the principal window where it 
remains alight throughout the night. This and other Irish Christmas customs 
are described in the article on page 4. 

A Bord Failte Photograph. 
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CHRISTMAS 


great religious feast... 
a time for tradition... 


and a time for holidays! 


CHRISTMAS Is an excellent time for an Irish holiday. In city 
streets there are the movement and colour of the bustling 
crowds of shoppers with their brightly wrapped packages, 
of the festoons of gay fairy-lights hanging from building 
to building. And blending with the festive scene the 
voices of carol-singers rise through the crisp night air. 

Arrangements are easily made at this time of the year 
as many hotels offer special festive programmes extending 
throughout the holiday season. From Christmas Night 
until the New Year and, indeed, beyond is a time for 
wining and dining and dancing; there are special parties 
and festivities of one sort or another almost every evening. 
It’s a time for the theatre; and for the children this means 
a visit to a pantomime. 

The Christmas season in Ireland, in town or country, 
has a very special quality arising, perhaps, from its cele- 
bration both as a holiday and as a great religious feast. 

In the Irish language Christmas is called Nodlaig, which 
derives from the Latin Natalica, and in Ireland the Christ- 
mas season lasts from Christmas Eve to the feast of the 
Epiphany, which is known in Ireland as Little Christmas 
or Nodlaig na mBan (The Women’s Christmas)—in 
medieval Ireland it was called Nodlaig Stell—Christmas 
The Christmas Candle, a of the star. 
ei anion Traditionally, farmhouses were white-washed and 

cleaned in the week before Christmas. On Christmas 
Eve—which was observed as a day of fasting—the houses 
were decorated with sprigs of red-berried holly. A rude 
cross of holly was fixed in the window and the stable and 
cattle sheds were decorated in memory of the first Christ- 
mas. The bakers baked a special rich brown currant cake 
as a present for their customers; the farmers made presents 
of milk, butter and meat to poorer neighbours and work- 
men. Many of these customs are still observed. 

In every church a crib is erected—this is a very popular 
devotion and may have been brought to Ireland by the 
Franciscans who came to Ireland in the lifetime of St. 
Francis, who made the first crib in Greccio on Christmas 
Eve, 1222. 

Perhaps the most distinctively Irish tradition—one that 
seems to be of Irish origin and confined to Ireland—is that 
of the Christmas candle. On Christmas Eve the head of 
the household, shortly after sunset, sets a large candle 
in the principal window. Usually it is lit by the youngest 
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Cribs are to be found in churches, places of business 
and homes throughout Ireland at Christmastime. 


child in the house. The candle is left alight through the 
night and, in the countryside, the glimmering of candles 
from the scattered farms is one of the most charming 
sights of the Irish Christmas. 

Che candle usually weighs from half a pound to a pound. 
Each district has its own taste in colour. In Limerick 
and Clare white candles are mostly used, while red and 
green are popular everywhere. In the Midlands pink 
candles are sought and in some parts of Dublin only 
blue candles will be taken. In Killarney, nothing less than 
a six-pound candle suffices for the occasion. 

The candles recall the weary search of Mary and Joseph 
for lodgings and are a pledge of welcome for the infant 
Christ. A well-known Irish legend is that the Virgin Mary 
visits, at midnight of Christmas Eve, every house in which 
there is peace and good-will. A short story of Padraic 
Pearse, the executed 1916 leader, An Mbhathair (The 
Mother) tells of the vigil of a childless wife at Christmas 
Eve to give her petition for motherhood to the Virgin. 
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Christmas, one of the greatest of Christian feasts, 
coincides roughly with the old pagan festival of the 
solstice. In Ireland, as in other countries, some pagan 
customs have survived or coalesced with Christmas 
customs—as the giving of gifts—for the Saturnalia was 
replaced by Christmas gifts. One of the most picturesque 
survivals in Ireland is the ‘Wren-boys’ procession. At 
dawn on St. Stephen’s Day young men and boys and girls 
(mostly children nowadays) dressed in colourful costumes 
and masks go from house to house, singing their traditional 


ballad: 


The Wren, the Wren, the King of all Birds, 

St. Stephen’s Day, he was caught on the furze. 
Altho’ he is little his family is great, 

Put your hands in your pocket and give us a trate. 
Sing holly, sing ivy, sing ivy, sing holly, 

A drop just to drown it would drown melancholy . . . 


~~ «4 











There are endless local variations but they all celebrate 
‘the wren, the king of all birds’. This is a very ancient 
tradition—in the first century the elder Pliny noted in 
his Natural History ‘the little bird, which in Italy is called 
King of the birds’. Irish folk legend tells of the contest 
of the birds to elect a king; the birds agreed that whichever 
flew the highest should be king; the mighty eagle soared 
highest but when he could fly no higher, the little wren 
who had hidden on his back emerged and flew above 
him. 

The custom is undoubtedly of great antiquity, though 
the earliest reference to it in Ireland does not occur until 
1750 (Charles Smith’s State of the County and City of Cork). 
In 1845, the mayor of Cork prohibited it in an ordinance 
against cruelty to animals. Bunting, the early collector 
of Irish airs, noted one of the Wren-boys’ songs and Moore 
used it, somewhat modified, in his Melodies (1821) in the 
song “How Sweet the Answer Echo Makes.’ 

In Kerry, up to recent times, the Wren boys had 
distinctively named characters, like the mummers who 
still enact their traditional play-cum-charades in many 
parts of the country, particularly in Wexford and Dublin. 
The National Museum in Dublin preserves some modern 
Wren costumes of a more stylised kind, which recall the 
ancient origins. These are made of straw and have a head- 
gear of rye or wheat—a conical affair which entirely 
covers the head and face. The wearers carried wooden 
swords and inflated bladders tied on the end of sticks. 

While the Wren-boys’ plays have disappeared, their 
merry procession, in tattered but gorgeous garments, 
with violins, accordeons, mouth-organs, horns and 
beribboned bushes—the last remnant of the wren-hunt— 
is still a common Christmas sight. 
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A fine plump Irish-bred turkey—one of the many 
destined for the place of honour on the Christmas 
table. Turkey dinners are frequent on the holiday 
menu at most Irish hotels during the festive season. 
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Many a bargain has been discovered on the bookst 
along the River Liffey’s banks since the turn of 
century when Joyce, a rather introspective univer 
student, browsed on their contents. 


ames Joyce left Ireland in 1904. With him he took a | | 

head full of memories of the faces and places he had known and | | 
which were later to provide characters and settings for some of | : 
the most widely read and discussed books of the twentieth century. | s 
Half a century later the tourist with literary tastes 

will find much in Dublin evocative of the city Joyce knew so well. | \ 
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JOYCE'S DUBLIN-A MYTH? 


BY H. L. MORROW 


It’s orTEN been said, and with quite an alarming amount 
of truth, that no city in the world has been so firmly 
embalmed in the pages of a book as Dublin has been in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. Certainly I can think of no other 
city which has been so miraculously mummified. And 
yet—here’s an odd thing—in none of Joyce’s three novels 
or in his short stories, Dubliners, is there a single straight- 
forward descriptive passage, describing a Dublin building, 
street, or vista. Where another novelist would welter in 
‘descriptions —even Mr. Evelyn Waugh has been guilty— 
Joyce seems content to catalogue, almost in the manner 
of a street-directory. A random example from Ulysses: 

‘By lorries along Sir John Rogerson’s Quay Mr. 

Bloom walked soberly, past Windmill lane, Leask’s, 

the linseed crushers, the postal telegraph office. 

And past the sailors’ home. He turned from the morning 

noises of the quayside and walked through Lime 

street. ... 

To anyone who knows (or knew) these places and 
premises, evocation 1s simply a matter of memory-stirring. 
What is amazing is that somehow Joyce—despite the 
sparse-and-spartan method of the catalogue—has been 
able to conjure up Dublin with an almost grisly vividness 
for people who have never been even to Europe. 

Dubliners are always being asked by outsiders how much 
of ‘Joyce’s Dublin’ remains. In reply one could quite 
justifiably say that Dublin to-day is still Joyce’s Dublin— 
without the tramcars. For there is virtually only one 
street in all central Dublin which Joyce, were he to return, 
might not recognize on the instant, and that is O’Connell- 
street, crumbled to rubble in the Rising of 1916, except, 
luckily, its finest building, the General Post Office, finished 
in 1814. That and perhaps the area round Beresford-place, 
where Michael Scott’s 1953 steel-and-glass Bus Terminal 
towers not so incongruously over James Gandon’s 1791 
Custom House. Only a very few street-names would 
strike him as strange—some have been altered since 1922— 
such as Pearse-street (formerly Great Brunswick-street); 
Parnell-street (Great Britain-street); Sean MacDermot- 
street (Lower Gloucester-street); and, of course, Parnell- 
square, one time Rutland-square. 

The era covered by Joyce is roughly no more than the 
fourteen years between 1890 and 1904—the entire action 
of Ulysses occupies the day and night of June 16, 1904, 
when Joyce was twenty-two years old. For the most part 






















The National Library, Kildare Street, is one of the 
focal points on any tour of Joyce’s Dublin. 
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Despite the gap of fifty years there are quite a 
number of pubs which preserve something of that 
Dublin ‘atmosphere’ which Joyce described so well. 


it was a Dublin in which transport was by means of 


‘jaunting-cars,’ four-wheel cabs, hansom-cabs, and horse- 
trams. Even in 1904 there were fewer than a thousand 
telephone subscribers in a population of almost half-a- 
million; no cinemas yet; three theatres, three vaudeville 
establishments, and a finely-proportioned concert-hall 
(the ‘Antient Concert Rooms’); noisy square-sett pave- 
ments of Wicklow granite; flickering yellow gaslight, and 
the bright scarlet-and-gold of British military uniforms. 
(One of the leit-motivs in Ulysses is a ‘progress’ of the 
Lord Lieutenant across Dublin from Phoenix Park to 
Merrion) 

Despite the gap of over fifty years, it’s astonishing how 
much of Joyce’s Dublin remains. Certainly all the focal- 
points remain almost untouched—places like the Ballast 
Office in Westmoreland-street, with its enormous clock- 
dial by which Dubliners still set their watches; Yeates’s 
Corner at the junction of Nassau-street and Grafton- 
street; Mulligan’s pub in Poolbeg-street, which can’t have 
changed in a hundred years; the Scotch House on Burgh 
Quay; the National Library, Kildare-street; Eccles-street 
(where Mr. Bloom lived at No. 7); Leahy’s-terrace, 
sidefacing the Star of the Sea church at Sandymount; 
Foster-place, adjoining the Bank of Ireland, which always 
reminded Joyce of Paris. 












The concrete and glass structure of Dull 
up-to-date bus station strikes a con 
with one of the few remaining horse-d 
cabs. But what more appropriate v 
could be found for a Joycean tour. 
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fact, I can think of only four places prominently 
in Ulysses and Dubliners which Joyce might 
find it hard to recognize to-day. (Not so curiously, maybe, 
they are all places of entertainment). They are: the Ormond 
Hotel on Upper Ormond Quay (‘gold by bronze, Miss 
Kennedy’s head by Miss Douce’s head watched and 


mentioned 


admired’ the Viceregal party trot by); the Grosvenor 
Hotel in Westland Row, outside which Bloom watched 
the ‘stylish’ lady mount an outside-car; Davy Byrne’s 
‘Moral pub’ in Duke-street, and the Antient Concert 
Rooms (See ‘A Mother’ in Dubliners), now a glossy 
cinema in Pearse-street. All these have been modernized 
out of Joycean recollection. (One assumes they found it 
more compelling and profitable to ‘keep abreast of the 
times’ than to remain as mouldering Joycean museum- 
pieces.) And I was almost forgetting the one time Turkish 
Baths in Lincoln-place which is being demolished as I 
write. (“Remind you of a mosque, redbaked bricks, the 
minarets,’ reflected Bloom). Despite its two-centuries-old 
imposing wide streets; wine-brick Georgian squares, among 
the noblest in Europe; its Portland-stone masterpieces by 
James Gandon, such as the Custom House and the Four 
Courts; the portico of the old Irish Parliament House 
(now the Bank of Ireland); and most of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is intrinsically an ‘atmosphere’—an ‘essence’ to be 
most fully and exquisitely savoured only by delicate 
palates. 

Stand on O'Connell Bridge almost any evening at 


‘The houses and shops stretching along the quays 
turn from grey to powder blue in jagged perspective. 
Creaking gulls dip-and-wheel above the slew-sliding 
waters of Joyce’s much-loved river, Anna Liffey’. 


sundown and look westwards up the river where the 
spires of Christchurch cathedral and Pugin’s Augustinian 
church rise charcoal-edged out of mist against a flaming 
sky, and the mushroom-dome of the Four Courts has 
mysteriously become airborne. The houses and shops 
stretching along the quays turn from grey to powder blue 
in jagged perspective. Creaking gulls dip-and-wheel above 
the slow-sliding waters of Joyce’s much-loved river, 
Anna Liffey. 

Here, indeed, is a Dublin unchanged before even Joyce’s 
grandfather was born, a dusky Dublin panorama which 
Joyce himself knew, loved, and carried in his memory 
throughout the thirty-five years of his self-inflicted exile 
in Trieste, Paris, and Zurich. But maybe you don’t trust 
the dust, fearing that it upsurges sentimentality. In which 
case there is always early morning. Dublin as seen from 
the Forty-Foot bathing pool or the nearby Martello tower 
at Sandycove—setting of the opening sequence in Ulysses. 

Most likely it’s from Sandycove that you should begin 
your search for Joyce’s Dublin, with a copy of Ulysses 
as your guide. Ireland’s most distinguished contemporary 
architect, Michael Scott, who lives nearby, not so long 
ago acquired the Martello tower, intending to transform 
it into a Joyce Museum. Next time you come to Dublin 
it may be open to the public: it will certainly be worth 
a call and provide you with a stimulant for that quite 
fantastic journey into Bloomsday. 


The Martello tower on the coast at Sandycove, a few 
miles south of Dublin, provided the setting for the 
opening sequences of Ulysses. 
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The sportsman on an Irish holiday will find much that is 


familiar and some things that are intriguingly different. He 


can enjoy some of the finest fishing and the best golf in the world 
or watch such characteristically Irish games as Hurling and 
Gaelic Football. 

A typically Irish game—but one which shares a common 
heritage with the Jai-Alai of Mexico, the Pelota of Northern 
Spain and similar games in many parts of the world—is hand- 
hall which is popular in villages and towns throughout the 
country. T. J. McElligot, who is an authority on the game, here 
tells of some of the places and personalities associated with it. 


THE GAME that Ireland 
gave to the world 


By T. J. McElligot 


HE sat on the doorstep of a pale lime-washed house, the 
windows of which looked down over cobble-stoned paths 
and narrow streets to where the Lee flowed past the old 
North Gate Bridge. His heavy moustache moved as he 
sucked some of the elastic which he was painstakingly 
winding round the wooden ‘heart’ of a ball. If he had 
got a bit of champagne cork he would, so he assured me, 
have put it in but the piece of briar root would do rightly. 
I sat there watching his every move for it was my first 
hardball that was coming to life between his fingers! God 
has long since given rest to the fingers of Con Cronin who 
sat on that summer day in 1931 in Cork’s Old Market 
Place making me a hardball for a shilling. 

I heard of many players while sitting beside him on that 
doorstep. For they all came to Cork in the old days—to 
Dan Horgan’s Court in Maylor Street, the Royal Racquet 
Court in Grattan Street and the City Court in the Old 
Market Place. And a good ballmaker was a man of great 
importance to the players. The Americans, like Judge 
Dunne and his son, who came regularly, used the Donohue 
ball, Limerick players liked the Heffernan ball, while 
Leinster men favoured the Sweeney ball which was made 
in Kells. But a player could always ‘lose’ a ball that wasn’t 
to his liking and friendly ‘searchers’ could see to it that 
it was not found, at least until the match was over! 

The ballmaker’s craft is today a dying one but the game 
they served lives on in varied forms in a score of countries. 




















The inter-state handball carnivals of Australia and the 
coast-to-coast championships of the U.S., the Jai-Alai of 
Mexico and the pelota of Spain, all stem from or are related 
to the centuries-old game that you may see today in hun- 
dreds of villages and towns throughout Ireland and where 
you may hear the chorus of an old ballad that runs 


Two little devils were playing handball 
Ri-fal, ri-fal, laddy, fol-ay; 
I up with my fist and I scattered them all, 
Ri-fol-ay, laddy, fol-ay 
Ri-fol, Ri Yl, laddy, fol-ay. 


The social history of Ireland is reflected in the part 
played by the ball alley in the life of the small village 
communities. Lord Edward Fitzgerald of Kildare used 
the ballcourts at Prosperous, Rathangan and Nurney as 
rallying-points for his ’98 men and it was a kinsman, 
the Duke of Leinster, who gave the site for the ball alley 
at Athy. Many landowners shared the affection of the 
people for the pastime, and Lord Muskerry, the Countess 
of Desart, the Earl of Leitrim, and Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, 
brother of the late Countess Markiewicz, are commemor- 
ated by the e<4 at Farrihy, Talbot’s Inch, Kiltyclogher 
and Lissadell. S. R. Lysaght of Raheen Manor, Tuam- 
graney, Co. i. built a ball alley in that village in 1909 
where not alone were great games played but at night 
the alley was ‘floodlit’ by bicy cle lamps hung round the 
walls and the villagers danced to the music of fiddlers 
seated in the gallery. 








Handball alleys are to be found today in hundreds 
of Irish villages and towns. 


Other memories are recalled by the inscription on the 

wall of the Davitt Memorial Ballcourt at Cloongullane, 
outside Swinford. Erected by the sons of men who fought to 
smash the tyranny of landlordism. Muileann muilte De go 
mall, ach meileann siad go min, min. 

The ballplayers of the past built with the materials 
nearest to hand and big flagstones formed the floor of one 
of the most famous of all ball alleys—that in the old Debtor’s 
Prison at Marshalsea Lane, Dublin. There is almost three 
hundred years of history enfolded within its walls as it 
is said to have been built in 1678. The need for such flat 
stones or tossing-flags on which the server stood has given 
rise to the building of ball courts in graveyards and in the 
neighbourhood of old churches. The best known are those 
at Kells and Ullard, Co. Kilkenny. At Ullard many 
spectators stand in the lancet windows of the old church 
of St. Fiachra which now forms part of the front wall 
of the ball alley and tend to disappear like ninepins as the 
ball is driven in their direction! 

The tossing-flag itself was usually placed near the front 
wall to give the server every advantage in tossing the ball. 
I well remember tossing from one such flagstone at 
Ballyanne, New Ross, where the bargemen, whose boats 
pulled in almost beside the alley, often joined us for a game. 

Stranger still is the two-walled alley at Charles Fort, 
Kinsale, where in 1928 four women contested what was 
described as the Ladies’ Championship of Munster! Spectators 
sat on a drawbridge that spanned what must once have 
been a moat or sat on the grassy slopes leading up from 
Summer Cove. And sitting among them was the novelist 
Donn Byrne who had motored from Coolmain, where 
he was then living, to visit the Fort. I never found out 
if he had seen a handball match before that day but he 
has described one in his novel Destiny Bay. 
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Many handball matches between Irishmen and Spaniards 
have been recorded. Peter Sastar toured the country at 
the opening of this century, Don Pedro lost to O’Regan 
of Tralee in 1904, and a year later Oliver Drew of Cork 
beat Ordozgoili, champion of France and Spain, for a 
stake of $1,000. During the Tailteann Games of 1932 
four Basques played at the Depot and later sang to an 
enthusiastic crowd in Dublin’s Phoenix Park. 

But it is the Americans who have preserved the closest 
connection with the homeland of handball. Ever since 
Phil Casey went away from his native Mountrath in 
1856 and returned to win the World’s Handball title for 
America in 1887, there have been many International 
matches. Irish-American players have proved themselves 
the world’s best and the names of Lawlor, Kelly, Egan 
and Heeney are honoured wherever handballers foregather. 
The Americans have made handball a fast, indoor game 
in which the emphasis is on pace and skill, they have 
developed a great variety of shots and introduced a new 
ball. The thousands of ball courts—New York State 
alone has over 1,500—indicate its popularity. 

But it is still in substance the same game which had its 
origin in a sheepskin-covered ball such as I bought on that 
summer day in 1931. Down the centuries the game has 
remained unchallenged as the greatest of Ireland’s indivi- 
dual ball-games. Through the long summer days when 
meadows are growing heavy and the corn is already 
high in the fields, the shouts of ‘Tally’, ‘Tally One’, 
‘Look Sharp’, and ‘Game Ball’ ring clear and strong to 
tell us that the old game is still with us unchanged through 
the changing years. 











Au over Ireland there are little shrines which command 
a purely local loyalty. A Holy Well, a Mass Rock, the 
site of an early church, or some spot associated with a 
saint who lived and worked in the locality, such as high 
places, wells, and islands, are especially subject to veneration. 
To these local shrines—and there are hundreds of them— 
there is usually a yearly Pattern (a corruption of the 
word ‘Patron’) or turus (journey) on the patron day of 
the saint associated with the spot, when the people of the 
parish gather to perform devotional exercises, ‘rounds’ 
and prayers laid down by tradition. 

There are many old customs which vary from district 
to district associated with Patterns. Prayers are counted 
by a handful of stones, one being thrown away at the 
end of each Pater or Ave; often a slab must be signed 
with a cross or a certain stone must be passed around the 


body. 


GLENCOLUMBKILLE, Co. Donegal 


ALTHOUGH COLMCILLE’S most important foundation was 
at Derry, it was to this fertile valley that he retreated to 
pray in solitude, and eventually his hermitage developed 
into a monastery. 

Glencolumbkille or, to use its older name, Sean Gleann 
(Old Glen) is a long valley reaching into the hills from the 
rocky Donegal coast. The turus (June 9th) is a long and 
rather difficult one, traditionally made barefoot, in silence, 
and commenced after midnight. Extending along the 
valley, in the three-mile path of the pilgrimage, are 
numerous ancient cross-inscribed stones and cairns, but a 
guide is essential for anyone attempting to make the 
pilgrimage alone. St. Colmcille’s Cell, rocky bed and 
Holy Well are visited, and at a cairn called Ait na nGhin 
(The Place of the Knees) three special stones are passed 
round the body in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. One or more of these stones, which are believed to 
have curative properties, are often borrowed by people 
living far away, and it is said they have even been sent 
occasionally on loan to America! But they are always 
returned to their place in the valley. 


SAINT MOLING’S WELL, 
Saint Mullins, Co. Carlow 


ST. MOLING, one of the royal race of Cathaoir Mor, king 
of Leinster in the third century, was one of the most 
celebrated of the men trained in Glendaloch during St. 
Kevin’s lifetime or shortly after his death. . 

St. Mullins (a corruption of Teach Moling, the House of 
Moling) where he founded his cell and monastery, is a 
lovely spot on the banks of the River Barrow. To-day 
there remain the ruins of four ancient churches, the stump 
of a round tower, large tumulus, high cross and the saint’s 


Holy Well. 





Pilgrims making a circuit at St. MacDara’s 
Island, Galway Bay. 


PATTERNS 


Moling is credited with having secured the remission of 
the cow-tribute which was levied in Leinster by the King 
of Tara every three years, and was the cause of much 
resentment and sometimes bloodshed. When King 
Finnachta the Festive came to exact his tribute, Moling 
approached him on behalf of his fellow tribesmen. Failing 
to extract a promise of absolute remission, he asked the 
king to grant a stay of execution at any rate until Juan, 
to which the king acceded. Now the word Juan in Irish 
means Monday, but it also means the Day of Judgment, 
so that the king had unwittingly promised to remit the 
tax for ever—for which slip-up he was roundly scolded 
by Adamnan, abbot of Iona. 





There are numerous ancient cross-inscribed stones and 
cairns on the three-mile path of the pilgrimage to St I5 
Colmcille’s Cell in Glencolumbkille, County Donegal. 








Saul, two miles north-east of Downpatrick, in County 
Down, is where St. Patrick landed in A.D. 432 to 
begin his mission in Ireland. The Shrine of St. Patrick 
on-the ‘hill, Sliabh Padraig, is a place’ of pilgrimage. 


‘Rounds’ are made on June 17th and July 25th and/or 
on the preceding Sundays, and there is a custom of bathing 
children in the well waters on July 25th. The old rounds, 
which are now rarely performed in full, were as follows: 
first encircle the well on knees, then walk barefoot, 
the course of the stream which flows from it (St. Moling’s 
Mill Race), praying all the while. Next proceed to each 
of the ruined chapels in turn, reciting three Paters, Aves 
and Glorias at each, finishing each round with a prayer 
at the cross. Entering the largest of the ruined churches, 
encircle the old stone slab nine times (Pater and Ave each 
time), then enter the inner building and pray under the 
east window, where the altar once stood. Finally, place 
a leaf in the window and kiss the stone under the window 
outside. 
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ST. GOBNAIT, Ballyvourney, Co. Cork 


DevoTION TO St. Gobnait is not widespread, but where it 
exists (mostly in West Cork) it is intense. There is not 
very much known definitely about this saint, except that 
she founded a little convent at Ballyvourney, a spot 
chosen, according to legend, from the fact that it was here 
she found nine white deer grazing, having been directed 
thus in a vision. The picture that emerges from the legends 
is of a simple, homely person, spending what time was 
not devoted to her conventual duties in caring for the 
sick and looking after her bees—who once drove off a 
gang of maurauders from the community. She is credited 
with extreme kindness and generosity to the poor. 

St. Gobnait’s days of special devotion are Whit Sunday 
and February 11th. After Mass in the local church, the 
people queue to kiss the thirteenth-century wooden statue 
of the saint, and ‘rounds’ are made at the site of the old 
church and graveyard. 


ST. MacDARA’S ISLAND, Co. Galway 


Jury 16th is the date of this extremely picturesque little 
pattern. 

The island of Saint MacDara, tenanted now only by 
seabirds, lies about three miles off the Connemara village 
of Carna, in Galway Bay. On it are the remains of a 
beautiful little stone-roofed oratory, one of the oldest 
surviving in Ireland (probably seventh century). Sinach 
MacDara is the best loved of the holy men whose memories 
live in the affections of the people of the West, and fisher- 
men as they pass the island dip their sails three times in 
his honour. 

The crowds gather early at Kilkieran and Roundstone— 
mostly Connemara farmer-fisherfolk, many of the women 
in their coloured shawls and scarlet petticoats, the men in 
their homespun suits and bainin sweaters. It is a colourful 
scene as they put to sea in frail-looking curraghs and dark- 
sailed hookers. 

On arrival at the island, shoes are shed and the ‘rounds’ 
begin. The pilgrim makes seven circuits of the altar, the 
old church, the graveyard and the holy well, finishing 
his prayers at MacDara’s Bed, the reputed grave of the 
saint. 

The day usually finishes on a festive note, with boat- 
races in the bay and, later in the evening, a ceilidhe on the 
mainland. 


GOUGANE BARRA, Co. Cork 


A LITTLE way past the village of Ballingeary on the Cork- 
Killarney road, a byroad leads to the right, and a few 
people taking the turning will be prepared for the loveliness 
of the amphitheatre that suddenly confronts them. Massive, 
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cataract-veiled crags overhang a lake surrounded by lush 
vegetation, and near the lake’s eastern shore, reached by 
a causeway, is the island retreat of the saint named Lochan, 
who was called Fionn-Barr, the Fairheaded. 

St. Finbarr is the patron of Cork City; the church and 
school he established there in the sixth century was burned 
and pillaged in A.D. 820 by Viking sea-rovers. 

Nothing now remains of the early structures at Gougane 
Barra, but there are some ruins of a later building and 
modern memorial chapel. On September 29th, Mass is 
celebrated here, and later pilgrims make their rounds. The 
usual practice is to commence where the river joins the 
lake near the island, proceeding then to the holy well, 
then to each of the ‘cells’ of the old building, finishing at 
the site of the old altar. 


ARDFERT-BRENDAN AND TOBAR-NA-MOLT, 
Co. Kerry 


THE NAME of Ardfert (The Height of the Graves or, 
perhaps, of the Miracles) has been coupled with that of 
Brendan since he founded his great monastery there at 
the beginning of the sixth century. The lovely ruined 
cathedral and other buildings there are worth an hour or 
two's study. Brendan was born at Fenit, near Dingle, 
in A.D. 448, baptised by Bishop Erc and fostered by 
Saint Ita. Many of the places with which he was associated 
have their tradition of veneration; Ardfert-Brendan itself 
is historically probably the most important, but in legend 
and tradition Brandon Mountain, which has been given 
his name, and Wether’s Well have taken pride of place. 

Wether’s Well is about two miles east of Ardfert, in 
in the townland of Tubrid Mor. The story of the well is 
recounted in the Book of Lismore. Bishop Erc chose this 
place to baptise the infant Brendan and, on so doing, three 
wethers miraculously leaped from the well— 


‘Three purple wethers—pleasant the flock— 
Baptismal fees for young Brendan. 
Sprang—a handsome treat, 

Out of the well alone’. 


There are three days of pilgrimage—the Saturday before 
May Day, the Saturday before Saint John’s Day (June 15th) 
and the last Saturday of July. The June pilgrimage is the 
most popular. 

May 16th is St. Brendan’s Day, but it is to Brandon 
Mountain that the people turn on that day, to perform 
the stations at the saint’s little oratory on the summit. 
Traces of the ancient track from Kilmalkeadar (another 
establishment of Saint Brendan) to the mountain top can 
still be seen here and there. 









Detail from King Flann’s Cross which stands before 
the west docr of the Cathedral at Clonmacnois. It 
was erected over the grave of King Flann Sinna 
who died A.D. 914. 


OTHER SHRINES 


THERE ARE numerous other holy places besides those already 
described—indeed, the relics of Ireland’s Golden Age can 
be seen all over the country and in addition, there are 
over 250 ruined medieval abbeys and friaries. 

Some of these are of considerable importance, even 
though the custom of pilgrimage has lapsed. Of particular 
interest are the special shrine in St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda, containing the head of Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
archbishop of Armagh, who was martyred at Tyburn, 
London, in 1681; the shrine of Patrick at Saul, Co. Down, 
where he first celebrated Mass in Ireland and where he 
died; the Aran Islands, with their outstanding collection 
of ruined early churches; Glendaloch. Skellig Michael and 
the Rock of Cashel. 














































IRISH WISDOM «* « * 


The Gaelic language and culture have been identified with Ireland for the 
greater part of its recorded history. They spring from the very soil of the country, 
from its lakes and streams and hills, and Irish literature was the first to appear ir 
Europe after those of Greece and Rome. 

The triads which we publish here probably date — according to Kuno Meyer — 
from the second-half of the ninth century when the Gaelic civilisation flourished. 
Collections of them have been preserved in fourteenth-century manuscripts such «s 
the Yellow Book of Lecan, the Book of Ballymote and the Book of Hui Maine. 

Whilst sayings of this type may be traced back to such origins as certain Hebrew 
poetry in the Old Testament, nowhere did this liierary form have such popularity 
as in Ireland and Wales. 

The English versions are by Thomas Kinsella and are from his collection 
entitled “‘Thirty-Three Triads” published by the Dolmen Press, Dublin. 


Three accomplishments 

well regarded in Ireland: 
a clever verse, 

music on the harp, 

the art of shaving faces. 





Tri ségainni Hérenn: 
Fathrann, adbann a cruits 
berraod aigthe. 


Three things that are always ready in 
a decent man’s house: 
beer, a bath, a good fire. 
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Tri fuiric thige Oegduni: 


cuirny fothreucudy tene mor. 
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Three signs of a rogue: 


interrupting during a story, 
viciousness in play, telling nasty jokes. 


Tri comartha claanaigi: *k 
bdaidriud scél, cluiche tenn, 
abuch€ co n-imodergao. 
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Ireland, though small is a country of wide open spaces. It 
has mountains and lakes, great sweeps of moorland, woods and 


forests, and a long and very indented coastline; and these within 


very easy distance of the centres of the largest cities. The ‘air 
is unpolluted by smog, the streams run fresh and clear. All 
of which makes it an excellent hunting ground for the naturalist 
whatever his special interest may be. 

Because of the acce ssibility of all types of terrain and the 
lack of the industrial regions which are characteristic of Britain 
and much of Western Europe, the observer of nature will find 
his hobby very much easier in Ireland than in most other places. 
And not only will he be better able to see some of the species 
with which he is already familiar, but he will be able to record 
a number of species special to Ireland. 

One of the major appeals Ireland has for naturalists is the 
ease with which their hobby can be pursued and this can be 
very important if one has no more than a few seemingly short 
holiday weeks at one’s disposal. Wherever one chooses to stay, 


in the city or in country, the way in which nature presents itself 


inviting, even demanding, attention is, for many, one of the 
most appealing and attractive aspects of an Irish holiday. 
Gerrit van Gelderen, who wrote and illustrated this article, 


is Dutch and came to Ireland some years ago. In it he tells of 


some of the major appeals which he considers Ireland holds for 
the naturalist. 


The title ‘Nature’s Populous Solitude’ echoes that of one of the books 
of that great Irish naturalist, Dr. Robert Lloyd Praeger. 


IF ONE is going to write about wild-life in Ireland it may 
be of interest to start with the naturalist. It is true, of 
course, that Nature can manage very well—in some cases 
probably even better—without bird-watchers or botanists 
but where would this distinguished body be without field 
for exploration and material to study: That’s why I’m so 
fond of Ireland. There one rarely has to travel far, one 
needn’t but if one does, it makes him realise how blessed 
he is in this country where it’s so easy to take things for 
granted, having Nature at the door-step. 

Irish naturalists can take it easy and wouldn’t you, for 
nowhere in this country need you go far for things: Even 


if you decide to spend a week in and around the heart of 


Dublin’s fair city, you can enjoy a happy mixture of nature 
and city-life there and have plenty to write home about. 
You could, for example, go on a night stroll to the very 
centre of the city, to busy O’Connell Street, ablaze with 
neon-lights, complete with double-deckers and _ taxis, 
cinemas, paper-boys and promenading crowds. Not a 
very quiet spot to do some nature-study. Still, there is a 
row of trees down the centre, Platanus, or Planes to be 
precise. You don’t think that very remarkable: Wait until 
you see the strange fruit that grows every night on the 
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Ravens are more common in Ireland now 
than they were fifty years ago. 
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Top centre. An Atlantic seal cow basks in the sun 
and waits for the tide to lift her from the rock. 


The Puffin—a bird with a photogenic face—is a 
common sight in Irish coastal waters. 
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tree nearest to the Pillar. All through the autumn and 
winter it is used as a roosting-place by hundreds and 
hundreds of Pied Wagtails which come at dusk and quietly 
leave for the suburbs again at day-break. They’re not 
disturbed by the light or the noise and even permit their 
Platanus to be decorated with multi-coloured bulbs at 
Christmastime. During the summer a small number of 
spinster and bachelor wagtails remain. 

North of Dublin lies a long, low island crowned with 
dunes and marram grass. Even at low tide it is divided from 
the city by a slender stream which makes it something of 
a sanctuary. It is one of the spots on the shores of Dublin 
Bay left in its virginal condition since the battle of Clontarf 
was fought nearby some ten centuries ago. Where Brian 
Boru led the Irish in that decisive battle with the Danes, 
birds are now constant visitors; it’s an ideal spot for 
watching waders, wintering duck and geese. There are no 
birdless days around there. A 160 different species are on 
record already from the Bull Island, from Redshank to 
Skua, Quail and Smew and Oyster-catcher to Barred 
Warbler. That points to another attraction Ireland has 
for the ornithologist. There are so many spots just as 
rich in bird-life as the Bull Island and since there are 
comparatively few bird-watchers with notebooks, there 
is a more than average chance to make records. 

Ireland’s Eye, which lies off the pleasant resort of Howth, 
which is on the peninsula sheltering Dublin Bay from the 
north, is one of those little islands invented to show one 
a wide variety of sea-birds and maritime flora in the space 
of a Saturday afternoon. The rock is covered in the pink 
and white of thrift and sea-campion, there are honest-to- 
goodness cliffs on which Fulmars, Black Guillemots and 
Razorbills, Kittiwakes, Puffins breed and a pair of Ravens, 
which for many years shared their home, just under the 
top of an imposing crag, with a pair of Peregrines. In 
summer there is a regular service of small motor-boats to 
this pocket-size paradise, or you can cheaply hire a rowing- 
boat and go there on your own. 

Sea-birds, of course, are all around Ireland in great 
abundance. It is true, that even here you won’t find the 
Great Auk any more, but one of the last of this, now 
extinct bird was Irish, fed on milk and potatoes by a Mr. 
Jacob Goff of Horetown, Co. Wexford, in 1834. 

One of the biggest gannetries in the world is to be found 














off the Kerry coast, the Little Skellig with about 10,000 
breeding pairs of this magnificent bird. Another colony is 
on nearby Bull Rock. An island where Gannets are 
gaining a foothold is Great Saltee in St. George’s Channel 
some miles out from the charming village of Kilmore Quay. 

This little island, at the south-eastern corner of Ireland 
is ideally situated in the path of an endless stream of 
migrating birds which visit it year after year. It’s uninhabi- 
ted, but houses a bird-observatory where much important 
work is done. Another attraction of this sanctuary is the 
herd of Grey Seals which breed there and use the many 
caves as lying-in rooms. One needn’t go that far, however, 
to watch seals. You'll find harbour-seals in Dublin Bay 
and an occasional one even ventures into the River Liffey 
when there is a run of salmon travelling upstream. 

As regards other mammals, Ireland can boast of several 
species which one won’t find anywhere else. The most 
famous amongst them is Lepus hibernicus, the Irish hare; 

) different in size and colour from the brown and the blue 
or mountain hare. It’s a rather pale-russet looking fellow 
and far from rare. Another special to Ireland is the Irish 
stoat, somewhat smaller than the common stoat and 
having not so much white on its belly. Funnily enough, 
whilst there are no weasels in Ireland, this is the popular 
name given to Mustela hibernica. 

) Another member of the Mustelidae is very common, 
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Fulmar Petrels are also increasing their numbers and 
colonies of them may even be found quite close to 
Dublin city. 
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There’s no big game to be met in Ireland . . . but 
plenty of badgers roam its woods at night. 
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the Otter, I daresay, much to the annoyance of fishermen 
and Zoo attendants, who, in Dublin itself, have to erect 
costly fences to keep them out of the ponds intended for 
water-fowl only. 

A brief description of Irish wild-life would not be 
complete without a mention of at least one of the species | 
which are on the decline in other countries, but still 
common here. Like, for example, the Corn-crake, which 
has become a rarity in Britain, but which can be heard and, | 
with some patience, can be seen in every Irish county. 

Choughs are fairly common in all coastal areas, especially | 
in the south and west. 

For the botanist, too, Ireland offers great scope, partly 
because in the absence of severe frost and snow, a number | 
of immigrant sub-tropical plants are to be found growing 
wild and in profusion. Like, for example, in the Burren | 
where an unexpected mingle of Arctic, Alpine, Medi- 
terranean and American flowers bloom in a collection a 
rockery owner would envy. A visit to the Burren is a 
must for every naturalist coming this way, not only the 
botanist, but the geologist, the plant-sociologist, orni- 
thologist and those who like the exploration of caves will 
find delight in this unusual landscape in northern Clare. 

And this, to my mind, is the greatest attraction of the 
Irish landscape and the many forms of life by which it is 
inhabited: its immense variety and the nearness of it all. 
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The LITTLE places 


by Stephen Rynne 
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Geese and goslings on a tiny pond in the heart of 
the West of Ireland. Typical of the lesser scenes 
which beguile the eye in all parts of Ireland. 





THE TRAVELLER in Ireland finds himself coping with a 
country where there is no sameness; where diversity is all 
the time a bother and a hindrance. There is no scenic 
uniformity, no certainty even about the prevailing hue. 
Ireland is called “The Emerald Isle” and, true enough, 
there is green in abundance. But much of Kerry is bluey- 
black, Connemara is distinctly olive, and sprawls of choco- 
late brown bogland oust out other colours throughout 
the central plains. Over and over again, the descriptive 
writer is forced to change his ground. Exasperating—in 
so small a country! Nothing in the scenic way is common 
to the whole of Ireland, nothing except the clouds. 
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We have all-grey and all-blue skies, but far more often 
they are cloud-filled. What dramas are enacted in Irish 
skies! There is always something on: galleons with all sails 
set rushing for dear life from west to east; sheep and lambs 
moving through blue pasture; the fox in the hen-house and 
feathers (black, grey and white) flying; shifting castles 
and slow-motion skyscrapers. . . . But shapes are not 
everything; the clouded sky has its moods. Sometimes the 
sky wears a black scowl; sometimes it smiles; it is never 
very long in the same mood. Irish people, home from Spain, 
or Italy, tell of cloudless skies. There is envy in their tones, 
but they know in their hearts that if they were to have 
much of those brilliant skies, they would grow lonesome 
for their native clouds. 

Ireland has a reputation for scenery. I do not have to 
endorse that claim. Certainly we have our share of scenery, 
but the scenery is as nothing compared to the millions of 
pleasant little rustic places, here, there and everywhere. 
We have majestic ranges of mountains around our coasts, 
chameleonic and beautiful at all hours of the day. And yet, 
I think, the scenic value of those mountains is dwarfed by 
the countless little hills scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Mountains, promontories, cliffs, 
lakes, rivers—these are excellent pieces of window-dressing 
which we hang out for the enticement of tourists. But these 
showy features are not everything. The Irish scenery—I 
mean the accepted and advertised thing—is not a patch 
on the Irish scenes. 

Who can count the little scenes of Ireland? (Who can 
count the stars!) The traveller can have all he wants, there 
is no stinting. A miniature waterfall, moss-silenced, by the 
side of a mountainy road; a cottage almost drowned in 
a fuchsia hedge; an elder bush staring with platter-sized 
eyes across a grey wall; a well in a rushy field; a boulder 
rising like a whale beside a mountain stream; headstones 
and Celtic crosses clustered amidst the yew trees of an 
ancient graveyard; haycocks, dotting fields of every shape 
and no shape; clamps of turf by the bog edge, knee-deep 
mauve heather in profusion. . . . This country is fabulously 
rich in such minute sights and scenes. The guineas and 
sovereigns of the scenery are all the better when reduced 
to small change. 


‘Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 


White clouds on the wing: 


What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears.’ 















































The Curragh, County Kildare. In Ireland's central 
plain landscapes tend to be characterised by the 
continually changing cloud formations. 


Barnesmore Gap, County Donegal. It’s easy to take 
it easy where the only sounds are the gurgling of a 
mountain stream and the song of the wild birds. 





It was an Irishman, William Allingham, who wrote that. 
He was reared amidst first-class Donegal scenery and yet 
remembers ducks on a pond! I don’t know what a foreigner 
remembers, having made a tour of Ireland, but certainly 
he goes away empty-headed if he bears no ducks (or the 
equivalent of ducks) in his memories. 

There is no excuse; the little scenes are everywhere. 
No province, or county, has a monopoly of ‘ducks on 
the pond’. No traveller will fail to see them, unless he 
commits the unpardonable discourtesy of speeding through 
the country, keeping all the time to the trunk roads. 
Ireland—the worthwhile Ireland—is thrown away on the 
traveller in a hurry. 

Scenery, large scale scenery, or (if I may be allowed) 
‘geologic al’ scene ry, differs very much in Ireland. Cork and 
Kerry on the Old Red Sandstone, bear hardly any resem- 
blance to Galway which is on Granite; there is no physical 


resemblance at all between Donegal and Waterford, and 
very little between scenic Clare and equally scenic Sligo. 
But the little scenes—the things ‘to remember for years’-— 
are a common factor to all parts. An undulating field, a 
winding road, a menacing cloud, a low range of blue 
hills skulking in the distance. . . . If scenery was cooking, 
how easy to select the ingredients! Take a daisy freckled 
field, a thatched roof peeking between a row of sallies 
and silver birches, a collie dog barking. Take a crumpled 
stretch of bogland, furze blazing yellow in the foreground, 
pines in the distance, the dot of a singing lark overhead. 
Take a village: two blocks of irregular houses, a bosky 
sycamore, with a bench entwining its trunk; ‘Select Bar’ 
glaring across the road at ‘Best Drinks Served Here’; the 
door of the old forge in the form of a horse-shoe—and a 
silence you could cut with a knife. Will these do for 


samples? 


A few tufts of grass and a few square feet of sand 
evoke carefree seaside holidays at any of the succession 
of beaches and coves along the !rish coasts. 











Sheep and lambs. A common springtime sight in 


any Irish country lane. 


Of all Irish scenes the most typical is probably the 


sturdy whitewashed cottage with 
thatched with yellow straw. 





its 


neat 


roof 





How not to be beguiled by the simple Irish scene? I do 
not know the answer. I have lived practically all my life 
in rural Ireland and I see no possibility of growing blasé. 
I have yet to discover a really, genuine dull, or uninteresting 
part. However, there are said to be many such places: 
Longford is marked down as featureless and dreary; I 
find it pleasantly varied and homely. Monaghan is written 
off as prosy; the little bumps of beautifully tilled hills 
are sheer poetry. True, there is a long, long bleak road 
between Headford and Galway, but it is bearable; snipe 
drum over it and the cloudscape makes and breaks over 
the moorland. It is churlish to complain of length of roads 
and dullness of landscape, when we have the companion- 
ship of cloud-filled skies. 

And Kildare, the county I live in myself, is rated very 
low. ‘Flat’ they say it is—people who have never been to 
the Netherlands and have no gauge of flatness—and the 
roads too straight (have they been on continental auto- 
bahns?) It doesn’t seem so to us here. We feel we have 
everything that characterises the Irish scene. 

Lately we were driving in the south end of the county. 
There is a little river called the Greese which, being shy of 
roads, is somewhat hard to track. It rushes around reedy 
corners, then slows down through buttercup bedecked 
meadows. It glides under venerable beech trees, passes 
roofless eighteenth-century mills and ugly ‘Big Houses’ 
of the Victorian era. Sand-martins zig-zag over the glossy 
water. Nearby is the village of Ballitore, a place which was 
by-passed by the main road long before by-passing became 
a county council fashion. Ballitore is all itself: untidy in 
plan; the shop fascia-boards revealing the quirks and 
originality of the artists; a house standing out by itself 
in a clearing which cannot honestly be described as a 
‘square’; signs of unsuccessful attempts at elegance (often 
unsuccessful elegance is more attractive than the successful); 
a mashed-apricot coloured house and a short, rather humpy, 
bridge. If Ballitore were to indulge in a village motto, 
it should be, Let the World Go By; turned into Latin, that 
might look well. 

On the way home, near Kilcullen, there was a high 
field of corn, green as a berry, with an E.S.B. pylon 
perched on the top. It was one of those handsome electric 
pylons with three cross-pieces and such like extras—very 
easy on the eye. A great brute of a black cloud leaned 
heavily over field and pylon; it was prepared to burst at 
any moment. And that is all—‘What a little thing to 
remember!’ 











HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 
IN IRELAND 











Dublin 


HOTEL RUSSELL. THE “RUSSELL is 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 


Dublin 


Mayo 








ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in_ all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
Gresham, Dublin ”’ 





THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL,CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 








Donegal 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 


WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 





Cavan 








CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
ireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and $0 (two lines). 


PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Wicklow 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 








GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 


Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 
Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Limerick 











ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re- 
spectively, Grade A, R.I.A.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





=~ 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOCURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 





Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.IA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 
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TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. 








Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 








This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 





COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE_ BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 


A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS-. 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camer: 

House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop i 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘“‘Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
Tweed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 
Mail Order Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 


facturers. 





BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 
shelves. Catalogues on request. 











HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 94 gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lowe: 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hotels 
Phone: 47791. 








NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—“produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson 
—New York. 


DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 
in stock. 








WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; / 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide | 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquirics. | 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd | 
1783. | 








NEWELLS, of GRAFTON STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 
lines into coats, suits and skirts. 


WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 











TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR AND 
SONS, 18 St. Andrew St., Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 








WINSTONS, GEORGE'S ST., DUBLIN— 
Fashions for all the family within the 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss, | 
Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys’ } 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 
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since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 








The 
House 


of | 
MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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* Srish Familp Crests shamrock freshness in the Cologne 
iES 
re1 Your own family crest available on any of the 
“9 following :— Shamrock Leaves 
els FAMILY CREST WALL SHIELDS 
su , POSTAL RATES by Adam 
Artistically hand-painted onto hi dP 
ep een ney —" shee 
= t ooden Bases D ss 
| (Gah or Hidhaaean) sizes = Us. GT. BRITAIN Leading Chemists and Per 
eT, | 14”x10" £5 §s. od. or $15.00 17s. 6d. or $2.50 78. 6d. fumeries will send for 
ery 10°x 7” £3 3s. od. or $9.00 7s.0d.or $1.00 53. od. you all over the world the 
ds FAMILY CREST CALENDARS ideal Irish present for 
Perpetual and on Plastic, size:— everybody. 
oe 8" x 5” 12s. 6d. or $1.80 1s. 9d. or 2§¢. Is. 6d. 
IA; Ales tamale Prices by Registered Post 
ride Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 
: FAMILY CREST TEA SETS E 
ing. ngland Australia, etc. 
ris | FAMILY CREST MINIATURES a dill ek mente 
std | One of the above articles should be in your home, or would , 100 20/-_,, 100 22/6 
make a handsome and suitable gift to your friends abroad. 
Enquire now for details from :— Enquiries : ae 
iad| ‘ 2 ie ADAM (Ireland) D. 
ow Historic Families ae, co. DusunN 
ass 85 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET — DUBLIN, IRELAND 
avel Telephones: 47760 and 47769 Che Aroma of Green Dreland 
oe 
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hiss FOR THE BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
ial OF IRISH VIEWS 
a. A happy blend 2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
of entertainment, Q)F | T— read CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
information, EACH 


literature and laughter... 





ite oaninil Write for list and free sample 


tonic and the G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 


ident Manes atte Gie 139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 





your friends 














For Christmas 1958 


} Monthly 35c. 
12 issues $3.00 
24 issues $5.00 
36 issues $7.00 


43 PARKGATE STREET 
DUBLIN 


A gift subscription to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES costs so little, is appreciated 
so much. 


Order form and subscription details on 
page 33. 
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We're flying 
First Class... 


... Naturally. TWA’s First 





Class services are designed for 
those who appreciate the best 
in everything — comfort, 


good food, atmosphere. 


Fly TWA 


> 
| First Class to America from Shannon 


Consult your travel agent or call TWA— Phone Dublin 45651, Shannon Airport 96 


































women meet, you are sure to see 


Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 


Tower tweeds give an added charm to 


A product of the Gaeltacht. 


Trade enquiries to 
GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, 


Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New York 


design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 
achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Rous 


who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they hav 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment.} 


women 


DUBLIN. | 


} 



































MANUFACTURED 
CARROLLS OF 
MAKERS OF FINE 


If you like [relang, 





IRELAND of the WELCOMES 


A holiday magazine specially designed for those w' o 
have been to Ireland or are planning to go there. 


Let IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES bring you 
each two months something of the wit, the charm, 
the colour and the customs of Ireland in its finely 
illustrated articles by many of Ireland’s leading writers. 


Give your friends a subscription to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES. It costs so little and conveys so much. 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES the perfect present at all 
times of the year. 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 
Distribution Section, 13 Merrion Scuare, 
Dublin — Ireland. 
Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF 
THE WELCOMES : 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
| Year, 2 Years 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 


| Year, 2 Years 


Please indicate Gift Subscription where required. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Ten Shillings, British or Irish currency (U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) 
per annum, post free. For other countries, the equivalent amount 
at rate of exchange ruling on day of remittance. Payable by Inter- 
national Money Order or by cheque to Bord Failte Eireann. 








CUT HERE 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $I £3-17-0 
13 10 $16 £5-12-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 





THE ANGLERS GUIDE 


TO IRELAND 


Contains up-to-date information on all 
types of game, coarse and sea fishing in 


obtained heraldically coloured 


(Prices quoted include postage and 
research charges) 





mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


Ireland. Well illustrated, it contains 
detailed descriptions from an angler’s 
viewpoint of fishing centres throughout 
the country. 


in relief and 





Price 10/6 from leading booksellers or 
direct from the publisher. 


BORD FAILTE EIREANN 
13, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN 


where necessary, 


























Accommodation on both ships: 
39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 
Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure .. . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 
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Question of the Month 





Are the Irish good at anything. If so, what? 
WORRIED 


If there is one thing at which the Irish are 
particularly . . . good, it’s entertaining. As every- 
body knows, Irish people tell the best stories, make 
the wittiest remarks, and are, in general, the life and 
soul of the party. At least, that’s our story and we’re 
sticking to it. 


What WORRIED may not know is that the Irish 
also make the best material contributions to the 
feast. There’s nothing more beautiful than pure Irish 
Linen . . . there’s nothing more precious than 
Waterford cut glass. WORRIED will find Switzers 
of Grafton Street the best possible place to shop for 
these wonderful Irish products, and very many more 


besides. 





Our Guide 

to Dublin e 
- it’s free - 
information. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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From the Bookshelf 





IRISH FAMILIES 


By Edward MacLysaght 
Hodges Figgis, Dublin £5. 5. 0. (U.S. $20) 


Dr. Edward MacLysaght, the author of this comprehen- 
sive and authoritative work on the families of Ireland, is 
particularly well equipped to write on the subject having 
been Chief Herald of Ireland. For those with Irish surnames 
or Irish ancestors it provides an excellent and easy reference. 
There are chapters on the prefixes Mac and O, on the 
distortion of Irish family names and their various forms, 
on the distribution and location of various names, and on 
the way in which changes of name may be effected. 

For the majority of readers however the book’s greatest 
interest lies in the second section which contains short 
histories of over 300 Irish, Anglo-Norman and Anglo- 
Irish families. The book contains 27 plates in full colour 
which illustrate 243 Irish family arms. 





Rathborne’s 


Nativity Candle. 


The perfect symbol of Christmas — 
Rathborne’s Nativity Candle forms a 
constant reminder of all that the Fes- 
tive Season stands for. Four beautifully 
designed panels depicting the Nativity 
are illumined from within. Made from 
the finest wax, it burns for 50 hours. A 
unique and original gift to delight your 


friends and it is something you will 
want in your own hs_n¢, too. 


Trade enquiries : 
JOHN G. RATHBORNE, LTD. 
(Established 1488) 
EAST WALL ROAD — DUBLIN 








THE 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OF IRELAND Ltd. 


36 DAME STREET, DUBLIN 


For all classes of Insurance: 


@ CREDIT 
@ MARINE 
@ FIRE 
@ ACCIDENT 
@ ENGINEERING 


Branch Offices: 


BELFAST - CORK - LIMERICK 
WATERFORD - MONAGHAN 
SLIGO - TULLAMORE - GALWAY 
and LONDON 
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The day the airman’s world becomes yours 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen 
the majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He 
has watched dawn come up softly over oceans and 
continents. He has the sureness of a man who has 
found himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying 
Clipper.* 

When you’re high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share 
his world with you. His role as host is as much a 
part of him as his experienced handling of the 
controls. Up on the flight deck other qualified 


Clipper pilots (at least four are on every over- 
ocean flight) relieve him while he relaxes with 
you and your fellow passengers. 

Over 1,200 Pan American pilots have logged over 
a million miles each... 100 pilots, well over the 
three million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 
For immediate Clipper reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American. 


DUBLIN . 35 Westmoreland Street (Dublin 79011/2 
SHANNON .. .. Shannon Airport (Shannon 29) 


* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 


is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many OF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city. 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at I1 a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 
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